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^ABD AL-QADIR AL-MARAGHI AND 
^ALT B. MUHAMMAD BINAl: TWO FIFTEENTH- 
CENTURY EXAMPLES OF NOTATION 
PART 2: COMMENTARY 

By O. Wright 

School of Oriental and African Studies, London 

Preamble 

Part 1 of this paper^ was concerned principally with the various problems 
that confront any attempt to provide a satisfactory transcription of these two 
examples. Given the nature of the difficulties encountered, it is clear that any 
generalizations we might wish to derive from them can only be tentative and 
provisional. Nevertheless, the paucity of comparable material, which on the 
one hand renders the interpretative hurdles all the more difficult to surmount, 
on the other makes the urge to draw at least some conclusions from the 
material provided by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI and Bina’I well-nigh irresist¬ 
ible. Such conclusions would involve, essentially, an assessment of the extent 
to which their notations shed light on the musical practice of the period and 
provide reliable evidence for the history of composition and styles of text¬ 
setting. But in any evaluation of this nature it is essential to avoid the tempta¬ 
tion to confuse the sources with the speculative editorial interventions that 
produce the versions presented in part 1 (exs. 26-8 and 30). The area about 
which least can be said with regard to the naqsh notated by BinaT is, therefore, 
the nature of the text-setting, while with regard to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s 
notations it is, rather, the first topic we may consider, the relationship between 
melody and the underlying articulation of the rhythmic cycle. 

Rhythm 

In ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s notations there are few sections that are 
devoid of indications of duration, but in only two cases, the tashyVa/bdzgasht 
of the Maqasid al-alhdn (henceforth MA) version (ex. 21) and, partially, the 
tarsi' of the later JdmV al-alhdn (henceforth JA) version (ex. 23), can the 
values given be related with any confidence to the theoretical definition of the 
internal structure of the rhythmic cycle. The limited evidence of these sections 
points, essentially, to an 8 + 4 division of the cycle: the first time unit of the 
final four is always marked by an attack, and within this area only one or two 
pitches occur. But elsewhere, most particularly in the initial tariqa-i jadwal and 
tarlqa-i matla' sections, the durations given fail to suggest any particular 
pattern of rhythmic organization. It is certainly possible that the onset of the 
various syllables which several of the longer notes set was placed to coincide 
with the internal divisions of the cycle but, equally, there could have been a 
contrast between passages of greater (generally settings of nonsense syllables) 
and lesser (generally settings of verse) rhythmic regularity. Since the division 
between verse and (presumably) nonsense-syllable sections proposed for 
BinaT’s naqsh is partly based on such a contrast, to cite it in support would 
be an inadmissable example of circular logic, but it is still legitimate to refer 
again here to the contrasting zones of rhythmic organization that it exhibits. 
However, despite the general rhythmic fluctuations of the first three and a half 
cycles, with pitches frequently tied across the presumed internal divisions of 
the cycle, it may be noted that in cycles 2 and 3 the final group of four time 

^ See BOAS, lvii, 3, 1994, 475-515. 
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units is marked by an initial attack and a single (and presumably cadential) 
pitch is sustained throughout, thus pointing to a likely 12 + 4 division of the 
cycle. The same division is found in cycles 5-9, but there is in cycles 6-8 a 
similar structural emphasis placed on the second group of two time units (7 
and 8 of the total 16), which suggests the possibility of a further, if lesser, area 
of stability in the middle. 

But the major common feature is the predominance of an x + 4 internal 
division in the mapping of the melody onto the rhythmic cycle, and to this 
may be related the concept of the ‘fundamental pattern’ {darb al-asl), first 
articulated by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI,^ which isolates as characteristic just two 
of the percussions of a cycle, in the case of ramal those marking time units 1 
and 9.^ Since the cycle so marked would be insufficiently distinguished from 
others (e.g. khqfif al-thaqTl) with an identical darb al-asl —unless by conven¬ 
tions of tempo differentiation—it might be suggested that the concept could 
have related as much to trends in the rhythmic articulation of the melody as 
to the internal distribution of percussions within the cycle, and it certainly 
seems apposite to note that parallel to the tendency to prefer an x + 4 articula¬ 
tion in the melody is the tendency for the variant forms of the ramal cycle not 
to disturb the final 4. Neither ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI nor Bina’I indicate a 
darb al-asl for mukhammas, but any perceptions they had of one might well 
have failed to coincide, for whereas according to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI 
the internal divisions are, as noted above, 3 + 3 + 2 + 3 + 3 + 2, for Bina’I they 
are 2 + 4 + 2 + 4 + 4. The naqsh notated by Bina’I evidently relates to the latter 
form, and although there are some grounds for invoking the possibility of 
regional differences of tradition in explanation^* it may be assumed that, in this 
respect at least, it also (and more importantly) represents a later stage of 
development in which the earlier symmetrical structure of the cycle, which 
allows it to be conceived of as two cycles of 8 as well as one of 16, has been 
replaced by a unitary cycle within which the melody tends to emphasize as a 
characteristic element the final asymmetrical block of 4. 

If it is possible to detect here some similarity in approach between the two 
pieces, there is another aspect in which they are quite distinct, for there is a 
considerably higher proportion in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s examples of 
notes of long duration, irrespective of their position within the cycle. Counting 
all of the MA version and all the notes in the other two for which duration is 
specified (plus the reconstruction of the remainder of the mustazad) we obtain 
the following: 

note duration 1 2 3 45 6 8101214 

total duration 38 136 12 44 5 174 80 40 36 14 

% of total 6.6 23.5 2.1 7.6 0.9 30.1 13.8 6.9 6.2 2.4 

Notes of one and two time units duration thus account for 30% of the total 
(a figure which would be lower if the repeat of the tarJqa-i jadwal as tarlqa-i 

^ Kitab al-Adwdr, ed. H. M. al-Rajab (Baghdad, 1980), 144-5. See O. Wright, The modal 
system of Arab and Persian music, a.d. 1250-1300 (Oxford; Oxford University Press, 1978) 
(henceforth Modal system), 217. 

^ Kitdb al-Adwdr, 150 (repeated in JdmT al-alhdn, ed. TaqI Binish, Tehran: Mu’assasa-i 
mutala‘at wa-tahqiqat-i farhangl, 1366/1987, 220). 

There are two other important theorists contemporary with Bina’i, al-Ladhiqi and Awbahi. 
The former, whose treatises are dedicated to Ottoman sultans, reproduces ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl’s definition (D’Erlanger, La musique arabe, 4, Paris: Geuthner, 1939, 474), while the 
latter, who was probably most familiar with the tradition of Herat (see O. Wright, Words without 
songs: musicological study of an Ottoman anthology and its precursors, SOAS Musicology Series, 
3, London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1992 (henceforth Words without songs), 144n) 
gives the same internal structure as Bina’T {Muqaddima-i usul, Instanbul University Library MS 
F 1097, p. 73). 
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matla' were counted in) and notes of six time units duration and above account 
for almost 60% (more if the repeat were counted in). In Bina’I’s naqsh, however, 
the relationship is reversed, notes of up to two time units duration accounting 
for 59% of the total, notes of six and more for only 16%. Since the equivalent 
values for Qutb al-Din al-Shlrazi’s more detailed example of notation, which 
clearly represents a real composition in all its complex melodic detail, are 60% 
and 20% respectively, it can readily be seen that overall these figures support 
the interpretation of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s as, in part at least, simplified 
textbook illustrations, relevant to an analysis of form but at some remove 
from practice, while at the same time they tend to confirm that Bina’I’s 
notation cannot be considered an abstraction of a similar order, and may well 
reflect quite faithfully a song in his repertoire. 

A final puzzle concerns the tanqa-i jadwal in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s 
various versions, the area with the greatest unrelieved concentration of long 
notes. Allied to the formulaic melodic contour, these underline the abstract, 
impersonal nature of the section, and although the point has been made earlier 
that anonymity confers freedom it might still be expected that a single (and 
equally formulaic) set of durational values would be found in all versions, so 
that no obvious reason presents itself to account for the variety that we do in 
fact encounter. At best, it might be suggested that since pitches with a duration 
of more than four time units have to be tied across the internal subdivisions 
of the cycle, a series of eight pitches nearly all of which have a duration of six 
or eight time units would have the effect of subverting any perception of a 
relationship between melody and rhythmic cycle to the extent that their disposi¬ 
tion becomes relatively unimportant, their duration within limits adjustable. 

Text setting: (i) verse 

Whatever the problems of rhythmic distribution, particularly striking about 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s notations is the contrast between the setting in the 
first section and those elsewhere. This is particularly evident when we consider 
the nonsense-syllable sections, but it is also marked in relation to the mustazdd 
in the earlier JA version (exs. 18, 27): in the tarJqa-i jadwal we have a mere 
seven pitch changes to 20 syllables in the first line (that is, an approximate 
1:3 ratio), with the whole then repeated to set the second line, while in the 
mustazdd we have a through-composed setting containing 35 pitch changes 
corresponding to the 47 syllables of a further two lines (an approximate 3:4 
ratio). But even here the setting is resolutely syllabic: there is nothing to 
compare with the melismatic exuberance of Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI’s example, 
in which the comparable figures for one line are 116 pitch changes to 24 syllables 
(an approximate 5:1 ratio). What differentiates the mustazdd from the tarlqa-i 
jadwal is, rather, its much greater range (an aspect which will be discussed 
below under ' Mode ’). Equally significant is to note that the expectation of 
an at least equal degree of differention in the tarsV equivalent of the mustazdd 
in the later JA version, which sets three rather than two lines, is not fulfilled, 
even though the section is again through-composed: the range is no more than 
a fifth, and there are 28 pitch changes corresponding to 61 syllables, that is, 
an approximate 1:2 ratio intermediate between those of the tarlqa-i jadwal 
and the mustazdd but, if anything, slightly closer to the former. Indeed, the 
tarsi" can be regarded as an extended variant (modulating by the alteration of 
one pitch step) of the basic structure of the tariqa-i jadwal in which the duration 
of the initial note is greatly extended by the simple expedient of alternating it 
with the one below: d and e occupy three whole cycles before a (more rapid 
than hitherto) descent to the cadential A and the process is then repeated on 
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an even larger scale, d and e alternating over no fewer than four cycles before 
there is a (now abrupt) descent to If we except the octave leap at the end 
of the mustazdd in the earlier JA (readily explicable as a return to the upper 
pentachord preparatory to the final repeat of the final hemistich of the main 
text) it will be seen that in no case does the setting of a hemistich exceed the 
span of a fifth. More common is to confine the setting to four scale degrees, 
while there are also instances of three and even (particularly in the tarsi' of 
the later JA) just two being used. 

Given the sometimes only approximate nature of the vertical alignment of 
text syllables and notes and, more importantly, the general lack of any indica¬ 
tion as to how several syllables might be distributed over one long-held pitch, 
it is not feasible to draw any significant conclusions about a possible relation¬ 
ship between note length and syllable length in the verse sections, still less 
about any conceivable correlation than might lurk behind them linking metrical 
structures to rhythmic cycles. The most that can be said is that in relation to 
the 12 time-unit cycle ramal the setting of hemistichs is most frequently spaced 
out over two to two and a half cycles (the shortest setting being of 18 time 
units, the longest of 42), and that although it may be the case that overall long 
syllables are set to longer notes than short syllables there is no standard 
proportion, and certainly no complete avoidance of setting long syllables to 
relatively short notes. One further feature, illustrated only in the mustazdd of 
the earlier JA version, is the use of prolongation syllables or, alternatively put, 
the extension of a vowel by repetition preceded by a glottal stop, so that e.g. 
CV(C)->CV’V(C) or CV->CV’V’V, and it is interesting to observe that 
whereas the plethora of such prolongation syllables (inserting /h/ and /k/ as 
well as / 7 ) in the later song-texts would seem to suggest a rather melismatic 
vocal style, here the phenomenon, although admittedly much more limited in 
extent, is only once associated with a change of pitch, and seems to be 
unpredictable in distribution, being associated with short syllables (set to notes 
of two to four time units duration) as well as with long syllables. At any rate, 
it may be suspected, given that there are six instances recorded within the 
setting of HI and only two thereafter, that the effect may have been quite 
widespread, and that having given a fairly detailed account in relation to HI 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI considered it unnecessary to proceed in the same 
way throughout the remainder of the section. 

Text setting: (ii) syllables 

Since, whatever may be suspected about the inclusion within it of a predom- 
inently nonsense-syllable passage, BinaT’s naqsh fails to include any syllable 
material, discussion must again concentrate on ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s 
notations. The question of the rhythmic values that might be presumed to 
have occurred when they are not indicated in the original has been discussed 
in part 1 (' Problems of duration ’). But even if such passages are set aside, it 
is clear from what remains that syllable sections tended to be marked by 
considerable rhythmic regularity, thereby contrasting with the greater fluidity 
of the verse sections. It might also be suggested that there is greater regularity 
in the association of short notes with short syllables and long with long, what 
is only a vague and imprecise correlation in the verse sections becoming here 
much more mechanistic and predictable. However, the possibility should not 
be discounted of a more radical opposition, whereby sections containing a 
melody setting a pre-existing verse text are contrasted with others in which a 
nonsense-syllable text is created either to fit a pre-existing melody or simultan¬ 
eously with the melody, in both cases being a semi-automatic verbal reflex the 
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phonetic transparency and, more importantly, semantic emptiness of which 
allows attention to be concentrated primarily on melodic content. (There are, 
indeed, only five notes in all this material that are not set to the syllables ta, 
na, td, nd, tan and hd).^ As a natural corollary of such a change of emphasis 
we would expect the differences in nonsense-syllable sections to be not only 
textual and rhythmic but also melodic, and the expectation is fulfilled in three 
ways: extension of range, modulation, and increased use of sequential passages. 
The contrasts between verse and nonsense-syllable sections thus provide a set 
of systematic oppositions that are essential to the formal articulation of the 
piece, so that the sections as labelled by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI could be 
restated largely as a set of alternating shifts of textual type, register, mode and 
melodic procedure: 


tariqa-i jadwal 

verse 

e-A 


tariqa-i matla' 

verse 

e-A 


bayt al-wasat 

earlier JA 

verse 

e-d 



syllable 

e-A 

modulation 

MA 

verse 

e-A 


later JA 

verse 

syllable 

g-e 

a-A 


tariqa-i jadwal 

verse 

d-A 


tashyi 'a/bazgasht 

earlier JA 

syllable 

a-(G:th )A 

sequential 

mustazdd 

verse 

a-E 

modulation 

MA 

syllable 

g-^ 

sequential 

later JA 

syllable 

a-(G:jh )A 

sequential 

tarsi' 

• 

verse 

e-E 

modulation 

tariqa-i jadwal 

verse 

d-A 



Thus the first syllable section provides a contrast of either range or mode, but 
not both, while the second syllable section provides contrast of range and 
melodic typology, leaving modulation within the original range as the distin¬ 
guishing feature of the following verse setting in the appended mustazdditarsi'. 
On might also suspect a further general opposition between verse and syllable 
sections in terms of a correlation between melodic (range) restraint and rhyth¬ 
mic fluidity in the former contrasting with melodic expansion and rhythmic 
regularity in the latter. 

Given that the distribution of the text in ex. 30 is the result of editorial 
interference, no conclusions can properly be drawn from BinaT’s naqsh with 
regard to either the nature of text setting or the contrasting (or otherwise) 
nature of verse and syllable sections. The most that can be said is that the 
piece certainly does provide internal melodic contrasts of a similar order, the 
first three and a half cycles being marked by a relatively narrow range (d-F:ih ), 
rhythmic displacement and extreme contrasts (8:1) between notes of long and 
short duration, while in the remainder of the piece (ignoring the final reprise 
of earlier material) we encounter an extension of the range (g-Ej ^), modulation, 
rhythmic symmetry and a narrowing of the contrast between long and short 
note values to 4:1. 


^ They involve the syllables a and dir. The latter presages the further development of the 
consonantal range of the set (discussed as a whole in Words without songs, 107-12) to include 
liquids. 
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Mode: (i) "iraq 

As noted, the mode of the naqsh is ^irdq, the theoretical outline of which, 
as defined by Bina’I, is given in ex. 29 (part 1). This account is a traditional 
one deriving ultimately from Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI^ and it is, therefore, of 
considerable interest to be presented with an opportunity to see whether it still 
provides an adequate guide to modal practice in the late fifteenth century, that 
is, to consider the extent to which the modal structure of the naqsh does or 
does not correspond to the pattern of prominence implied by the internal 
divisions set forth in Safi al-Din al-UrmawI’s original analysis. This isolates a 
tetrachord, 1 2^ 3[^ 4, to which the name Hrdq is given, and constructs the 
representation of the mode ‘ irdq as an octave scale from a combination of this 
tetrachord (below) with a parallel pentachord (above) which divides into semi¬ 
tones the (upper) disjunctive wholetone: 1 2f^ 3|^ 4 4# 5. From Safi al-DIn 
al-UrmawI’s presentation may be derived the conclusion that the pattern of 
prominence was likely to have been: 



Example 31 

with, in the context of a dominant pattern of descending melodic development, 
D as the most likely final. However, a rather different analysis is proposed, 
already by the end of the thirteenth century, by Qutb al-DTn al-ShlrazI, for 
whom there are two versions, one with cf and one without.^ In both, there is 
a specific indication of prominence, two notes being singled out, the implication 
being that the segment they encompass is modally the most significant. One 
of these is, predictably, G, but the other, quite unexpectedly, is Bf ^: 



Example 32 

and it is evident that BinaT’s naqsh corresponds far more closely to this 
analysis, for if the editorial additions in ex. 30 are accepted is the final, 
and (ignoring the repeat of cycles 1 and 2) the figures for duration and attacks 
are as follows:^ 

Ef> G Af> Bl> c cjf/dr d ej; ef> g 
duration 1 4 30 24 64 22 15 4 1 5 3 2 

% 0.6 2.3 17.1 13.7 36.6 12.6 8.6 2.3 0.6 2.9 1.7 1.1 

attacks 1 4 16 19 20 16 11 4 1 5 3 2 

(The sum of attacks is 102, so that no separate percentage figures are required.) 

The core area made up of G, Af^ and Bf^ accounts for 67% of the total 
duration, and the only significant way in which this piece may be thought to 
deviate from the pattern of prominence suggested by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI is 
in giving the notes immediately above Bf^ an importance little inferior to that 
of those below. But the piece as a whole is not uniform in this respect. In the 

^ Kitdb al-Adwdr, 98, 124. 

^ Modal system, 66. 

® The figures are inclusive: exclusion of the brief modulation into zTrafgandIgawasht would 
have only a marginal effect. 
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light of the remarks made above about the internal articulation, ex. 33 presents 
an abstract of the first three and a half cycles in which an upper beam links 
those notes, given upward stems, which occupy time units 1, 7 and 13 (irrespect¬ 
ive of the position of the attack). Open heads are used for pitches sustained 
for more than two time units (irrespective of the number of attacks). Lower 
beams link notes at the same pitch, given downward stems, that are separated 
by no more than two intervening pitches and three time units: 




Example 33 


Setting aside the omission of the two lowest notes in ex. 32, it will be seen 
that this is very much in accord with Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI’s account. 
Apart from drawing attention to a common form of melodic elaboration 

(-•- - 9 ^), it also suggests a pattern of gradual widening and then 

final narrowing of melodic focus: 



The following five cycles (up to the modulation indicated by the inclusion of 
e \}) may be similarly represented as: 


b^'.!I^SoS2SiSB 







■jgugillll 












—-—M- 








They show a greater extension of the range to include notes from Ej^ up to g 
and also a widening of melodic movement between recurrences at the same 
pitch, with two steps above or below now being common. But although the 
outline suggested by the upper beam also widens initially, extending beyond 
the previous G-d fifth to e}" [-G]-F:fh , it then for the most part settles in the 
lower register, albeit at the same time tending to avoid the prominent Bf" of 
the first section and the conclusion: 
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Assuming that the reconstruction of the form of the piece is correct, such 
avoidance could well be a device to increase tension preparatory to the contrast 
of the explicit modulation that immediately precedes the resolution of the final 
recapitulation. But for such an effect to be achieved it would not be necessary 
for this whole section to be in "^iraq, and it is possible that the passage with 
e\} is not the only one identifiable as an transition to another mode. It will be 
suggested, albeit tentatively (see ‘ (iii) modulation ’ below), that much of the 
material in ex. 34 could also be analysed in terms of modal ambivalance, and 
to the extent that this view is valid the greater prominence of c might be 
interpretable not as a specific, if secondary, characteristic of ‘ iraq but as both 
a signal and a consequence of potential modulation away from it. If so, it 
follows that ex. 33 would be more directly representative of the structure of 
Urdq than ex. 34. 

Particularly striking in this piece is the complete omission of D and the 
weakness of d as against cj(. To the extent that it is legitimate to extrapolate 
from a single example, the former suggests that whatever validity the analysis 
proposed in ex. 31 may have had in Safi al-DIn al-Urmawi’s day, it was no 
longer relevant to late fifteenth-century practice, while the latter suggests a 
potential reformulation of modal structure. Although the initial note not merely 
of the piece but of a phrase that will be repeated three times, d nowhere 
appears in the central block from the middle of cycle 3 to the middle of cycle 9, 
whereas cff occurs six times and ef^ four. The weakness of d as against cj( 
also calls into question the relative status of the alternative versions of "^irdq 
proposed by Qutb al-DTn al-ShlrazT and accepted by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl. 
For Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI the version without cjf is "^irdq, while that with cjf 
is considered a variant (termed by 'Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI "irdq ma' 
al-baqiyya).^ Without the evidence of BinaT’s naqsh it would be tempting to 
come to the conclusion that the latter was in the fifteenth century an obsolete 
or at least obsolescent version, referred to by theorists largely out of pious 
respect for Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI, and that it had been or was in the process 
of being supplanted by the former; more radically, it might even be hypothes¬ 
ized that the essential structure of Urdq resembled that of other modes listed 
by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI in which no further pitches are indicated above a 
prominent G-Bf^ segment. With it, we have confirmation of the erroneous 
nature of such speculation; at the same time we have no explanation for the 
listing of the other version which, it must be supposed, simply existed alongside 
the one found here, an alternative structure used in other pieces. But of greater 
significance, historically, is the evidence this piece provides for the survival of 
the modal structure first defined by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI, which already 
points at the end of the thirteenth century to the diminished importance of 
the lower tetrachord. 

Mode (ii) husaynl 

The essential structure of the principal mode of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s 
example has been displayed in ex. 13. But this is a definition provided by 
theorists, and it is again illuminating to find that (early) fifteenth century 
practice—to the extent that the various versions given are representative of 

^ Jami' al-alhdn, 114, 122. 

See Modal system, 62-3 (and cf. the similar examples on pp. 60-1). 
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it—stresses certain features at the expense of others. Given the existence of 
the similarly structured nawruz, defined by Safi al-DIn al Urmawl as consisting 
of two conjunct I 3\} 4 tetrachords, it is clear that already in the early 
thirteenth century the distinguishing and presumably, therefore, most charac¬ 
teristic feature of husaym was the corresponding 1 2[^ 3b 4 5 pentachord. By 
the end of the century Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI was able not only to indicate 
explicitly that the prominent segment was the upper A-e pentachord, but also 
to list a variant in which the supplementary tetrachord was added above rather 
than below.It is, consequently, rather less startling here to find that the 
lower register is avoided, even though it is not merely, as in the naqsh, the 
bottom E that is omitted, but the whole tetrachord. The one proper excursion 
into this register is a modulation, while elsewhere only the tone below A 
appears, but raised from G to G:th and clearly to be interpreted as a leading 
note. Much more starkly than "irdq, therefore, husaym as exemplified here 
illustrates what has been discerned from theoretical accounts of the modal 
system as a tendency for the lowest note to be replaced as tonic and final by 
the prominent fourth, and for the range to be extended beyond the octave or, 
more precisely, for a predominant tetrachord + pentachord pattern (E-A-e) to 
be supplanted by pentachord -f tetrachord (A-e-a).^^ 

In all versions, as has already been noted, the first section is a sequential 
formula which can be viewed as a simple prolongation of the descending line 
of the husaym pentachord, 54 3b 2^ \ = e d c A. But in the MA version 
(ex. 26) the bayt al-wasaflmiyankhana and tashyJ'albdzgasht sections may also 
be viewed, despite their increasing complexity, as still relatively transparent 
amplifications of the same line. In the representation of all three sections of 
this version in ex. 35 (from which the concluding repeat of the second part of 
the formula in the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna and tashyJ'a/bdzgasht is omitted) 
the upward stems again correspond to the internal patterning of the cycle (even 
where, as all too often, this results from editorial intervention), marking, 
therefore, the pitches occupying time units 1 and 9. Slurs are used to mark 
small-scale sequences. Parallel representations are then given in exs. 36 and 37 
of the earlier and later JA versions (ex. 27 and 28 respectively), in each case 
omitting the first section, which would merely repeat the first line of ex. 35. 
Also omitted are the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna and the major part of the 
mustazdd (marked []) in the former and the tarsi' in the latter, all three being 
modulatory passages. 

The similarities in melodic development are striking. The top line of ex. 36 
(the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna of the earlier JA version) exhibits most clearly 
the total inventory: an initial stepwise ascent through the upper tetrachord 
f ^ g followed by a descent through the whole octave marked by 
sequential prolongation, and a prolongation of the final cadence involving a 
raised leading note. Each of the other sections variously selects from and 
amplifies (or reduces) these, the initial ascent being usually omitted, and the 
sequence is repeated in the tashyJ'a/bdzgasht of the later JA version (the last 
two lines of ex. 37), where the second time round the initial ascent is extended 
to link the low and high registers and the remainder is truncated to a minimalist 
reiteration of the axial tones e and A, 

Mode (in) modulation 

Where melodic contrast is first introduced in the earlier JA version, in the 
nonsense syllable passage of the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna, it involves, through 

Modal system, 67-8. Indeed, for Qutb al-DTn al-ShlrazI this version is husaym proper, while 
the husaym of Safi al-Din al Urmawl is now classified as a variant. 

See discussion in Modal system, 110-19. 
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TWO FIFTEENTH-CENTURY EXAMPLES OF NOTATION 27 

the inclusion of one note foreign to husaynl, a modulation into hijazT, the same 
mode that is specified by 'Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl himself in relation to the 
tarsi' of the later JA version. In both cases we are presented with a descending 
melodic line spanning the A-e pentachord, so that the two modes differ in no 
more than intonation, c in husaynl being replaced in hijazT by (or cijf). The 
prominence accorded this note on its first appearance in the bayt al-wasat/ 
miyankhana might suggest that it was relatively more important than the c in 
husaynl but could more convincingly be explained simply as a rather obvious 
means of underlining the onset of modulation, for it is by no means as 
prominent in the tarsi' where, indeed, it appears so fleetingly as to suggest the 
minimum compatible with establishing that a modulation has actually taken 
place. Mention has already been made of the general melodic structure of this 
section, with its lengthy oscillations between d and e followed by descent to 
A. Two further points may be added: one is to note the broad structural 
similarity with the immediately preceding tashyl'albdzgasht, for in both we 
have a repetition of the fundamental melodic shape characterized by ellipsis 
in the descent on its second appearance; the other is to speculate that, at least 
on occasion, modulation did not need to be combined with further melodic 
elaboration or inventiveness, the mere fact of its introduction within a simple 
repeated formula providing a sufficient element of contrast. 

Further modulations are contained in the mustazad of the earlier JA version. 
The first operates as before, effecting the transition within the same register as 
the preceding material in husaynl, in this case the upper e-a tetrachord, 
substituting / for . However, it is not absolutely clear that this alteration 
should be interpreted unequivocally as a move into busatik, the characteristic 
tetrachord of which is 1 21? 3 b 4, for even though its existence is not recognized 
by 'Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI there was, according to Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazT, 
a form of husaynl consisting of a combination of the husaynl pentachord 
(below) and the busatik tetrachord (above) — A Bk c d e f g a}^ It is possible, 
therefore, that the utilization of the notes e f g a alone would not have been 
sufficient to identify a modulation away from husaynl. But any doubt is 
dispelled by the immediate jump, after the final e, to B, the base of the parallel 
lower busatik tetrachord Bede which is then explored briefly in a way strongly 
reminiscent, in its use of an ascending sequence, of the melodic outline of the 
upper tetrachord. Bk then reappears, but the suggestion of a reintroduction 
of husaynl is immediately cancelled by a repetition of B. This forces a reconsid¬ 
eration of the identity of the descending phrase ending on Bk, which 
could alternatively be viewed not as an incomplete return to husaynl but as a 
complete statement of one of the two principal segments of segdh.^"^ There 
follows a descent from B to E, the internal structure of which is not this time 
that of busatik, which the first two notes might lead one to anticipate, but that 
of either the 'irdq pentachord or, rather more likely, 'uzzdl.^^ We thus have 
in all: 


op. cit., 67. 

On the segmentation of segah see O. Wright, "segah: an historical outline’ in J. Eisner and 
G. Jahnichen (ed.), Regionale maqam-Traditionen in Geschichte und Gegenwart (Materialien der 2. 
Arbeitstagung der Study Group ‘ maqdm ’ des International Council for Traditional Music vom 23. 
bis 28. Mdrz 1992 in Gosen bei Berlin), 2 (Berlin, 1992 [pub. 1994]), 480-509. 

If the former, we could have here an instance of the variant of ^irdq the pentachord of 
which is 1 2f^ 3f^ 4 5, rather than that illustrated in Bina’I’s naqsh, which has 1 2f^ 3f^ 4 4# 5. If 
the latter, the intonation of G)h might have been high (G^). In either case, the identity of the 
new mode would not become clear until is reached. 
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husalik 



I- husaynl — 

I- segah 

husalik - 1 



- C irdq)! ^uzzdl 

husalik -• 



Common to most of these modulations is the re-exploration of previous 
territory, the transition being effected by a single pitch alteration. Thus the 
dominant modulatory technique (and associated aesthetic) still seems to be 
that derivable from Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI’s account, which suggests 
emphasis on an approach exemplified particularly well by the tarsi', where the 
modulation is established by just one note towards the end of the fourth cycle 
and confirmed or maintained by just one note in the tenth. The one exception 
is the final modulation in the mustazdd, but it may be that this is a deliberately 
more adventurous excursion after the fairly straightforward shift into busatlk: 
the recurrence of B, which might have restablished busallk after a brief hint 
of husaynl or segah, ushers in, rather, a descent to E through a modulation 
that not only diverges from the pitch set of husaynl in two instances rather 
than one but also introduces a different structural division of the octave, E-B-e 
replacing E-A-e. This final modulation is also rendered more radical, it may 
be suggested, by the dramatic abruptness of the initial juxtaposition of B^ 
and B\ in all other cases the transition is effected either through exploration 
(with one substitution) of the same area beginning from a common prominent 
note {husaynlhijazi and husaynlbusatlk) or exploration of a common area 
with a final substitution that triggers reinterpretation of the immediately pre¬ 
ceding material {busatlk^husaynl or segah). This suggests that alongside an 
observable trend towards minimum contrast, interpretable as a particular 
application of a general rule of maximizing consonance, may be discerned a 
possibly deliberate play of polyvalence and ambiguity, with all its various 
aesthetic ramifications of allusion, disguise and wit. 

Ambiguity, and the consequent need for reinterpretation, is also an evident 
feature of BinaT’s naqsh, for it is not until the ejy in cycle 9 is reached that 
the preceding gflkef" can be understood not as a simple falling echo of the 
preceding rising scale of ‘ irdq but as the beginning of a modulation into what 
would at first be interpreted as the zTrafgand pentachord (ending on c). 
However, as the descent continues to G a further ambiguity arises, for the 
lower notes could be thought of simultaneously both as a return to ‘ irdq and 
as a prolongation of the modulation confirming it not as zTrafgand but as 
gawdsht. As the identificatory eb is the only note in the piece that unequivocally 

See Modal system, 199-203, 262-3. 
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signals a departure from ‘ iraq it is tempting to assume that there are no further 
modulations present, especially when the omission of d from cycles 4-9 has as 
a consequence the restriction of the melody to an unusual pitch set with a 
sequence of intervals not matched elsewhere in the system: 



c 




1 


However, it might be argued that in this context the intonation of cjf would 
tend to be unstable, possibly rising to df ^, in which case we would have: 


Ar Bf> c df> ef> /> 

1 - - 1 1 

A 4 4 1 1 

a sequence by no means unique which allows several modulatory opportunities. 

There are a number of reasons for considering cff potentially unstable in 
this context and liable to alternate with df ^. We may note, first, that it is not 
held in place through attachment to another note in the ' irdq scale by means 
of a consonant relationship (fourth or fifth). This scale appears to be made up 
of two fairly equally balanced sets of notes, each stabilized internally by such 
consonant relationships but not connected to the other: 


D Ef> Ff G A/^ B/> c cjf d 

I_I 


I_I 

But if D is omitted, as in BinaT’s naqsh, then where d is also avoided it is 
more than likely, especially given the prominence of Bf^, that the lower set 
would preponderate. (Indeed, in the context of an extension upwards to include 
ef" andit could well be that the greater number of consonant relationships 
available in the lower set was a factor contributing to a reduction in the 
importance of d which reaches its logical outcome in its complete absence from 
cycles 4-9). In such circumstances, contrary to cycles 1-3, where cjf is stabilized 
by the framing d and c, it would be natural for there to be a tendency to 
substitute df ", a perfect fourth from Af ^. 

Such variability would be by no means exceptional, for contextually deter¬ 
mined preferences concerning, precisely, cjf and df ", are implicit in Qutb al-Din 
al-ShlrazI’s discussion of dugah and segdh,^^ both of which relate to the rdst 
pitch set. With regard to the former he states that inclusion of the note between 
c and d will produce the effect of isfahdn, and we must conclude that here cjf 
is meant, giving A Bf^ c cjf d, for the upper interval of isfahdn is defined as a 
semitone.^® With regard to the latter, the equivalent statement points to congru¬ 
ence with isfahdnak, and we must conclude that here df' is meant, giving 
Fjh G A Bf^ c df^ d, for the upper interval of isfahdnak is defined as a 
quartertone.^^ There seems to be no reason why the cjf in "^irdq should be 
immune to similar assimilatory pressures, and it may be observed, finally, that 
in the context of the explicit modulation into zTrafgand/gawdsht in cycle 9 it is 
dk that is required, not cjf. Accordingly, it becomes possible to regard 
cycles 6-9 as modally imprecise or polyvalent, for with the value dk they can 

op. cit, 172-5. 
op.cit., 50. 
op. cit., 62. 
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equally well be viewed, for the most part, as in other modes transposed so as 
to use the same pitch set as ' iraq. Thus after what appears to be an expansion 
of the core of *^irdq, in cycle 5, with the focus still on the prominent G-Bf^ 
segment, cycle 6 shifts attention to c within the range of the pentachord 
readily interpretable as a modulation into segdh. The final G could then be 
understood as indicating either a return to ^irdq, or, through exaggerated 
emphasis on its function as a leading note, a further modulation to vast, and 
it is the latter interpretation which is supported by cycle 7, with the prominence 
it accords suggesting at the same time a retrospective reevaluation of 
cycle 6 as largely ambivalent in its modal affiliation, some of the material being 
assignable to vast as readily as to segdh. Cycle 8 is a repeat of 6, and the 
beginning of 9 (the first four notes of which replicate those of 7) should, 
accordingly, be experienced as potentially in rdst\ not untilis reached does 
this view need to be modified, through another retrospective reinterpretation 
that would not only understand 9, and even the end of 8, as being again in 
Hrdq but would also reinstate as valid the reading of the end of 6 and the 
beginning of 7 as a temporary return to *^irdq. It is possible, therefore, to 
regard cycles 6-9 as made up of transitions and alternations contrasting areas 
that may be identified fairly clearly as in a given mode with others that exploit 
potentially multiple affiliations, the key to the whole passage being the punning 
ambiguity of its omission of d\ 




gawdsht 


Example 39 


According to this interpretation, cycles 6-8 are marked by a shift or overlay 
involving segdh and rdst, both transposed to the eleventh tabaqa, occurring 
therefore two scale degrees above their normal position in the gamut, at which 
the relevant material appears as: 
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Example 40 


If this reading is accepted we are faced here, even more clearly than in ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s example, with the continuation of an aesthetic that gives 
preference to modulation sequences effected with minimal change: initially 
there are no note substitutions at all but, rather, shifting patterns of prominence 
within the same pitch set (from which just one note is omitted), and sub¬ 
sequently we encounter a change of scale involving the alteration of just one 
note. But perhaps more important is to recognize that such an interpretation 
implies a particular deftness of compositional technique allowing, within the 
brief compass of five and a half cycles lasting, at (a wholly arbitrary but surely 
moderate) = 90, a mere minute and a half, the creation of a kaleidoscopic 
series of compressed transpositional shifts and modulatory allusions. 

intiqal 

Consideration needs to be given, finally, to two features that are not 
signalled explicitly in the notations themselves but whose presence is indicated 
by the accompanying text, one being mentioned by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI, 
the other by Bina’I. Reference has already been made to the presence, in the 
naqsh, of what Bina’I terms ‘progressions’ (intiqalat), a more precise transla¬ 
tion of which might be ‘ schematic melodic movements ’. The basic concept 
was elaborated already by al-Kindi, but it is al-Farabl’s codification that is 
reproduced by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl,^^ and it 
would have been with this formulation that Bina’I was familiar. Although a 
simple ascending or descending scale could be categorized as an intiqal, what 
is adumbrated by al-FarabI is, essentially, the mechanical application of recurs¬ 
ive rules yielding sequences such dispqrqpstsp... and pqrsrqtuv 
w. .. . Bina’I’s naqsh does, of course, contain in cycle 9 a rising and descending 
scale, but if there are any other parts of the piece that could be classified as 
intiqals they are, presumably, to be located in cycles 4 to 8. One possibly 
relevant feature is the complex melodic relationship between the rhythmically 
identical cycles 6 and 7, the latter beginning with a sequential repetition one 
scale degree lower only to end one degree higher. But it may well be that the 
whole area from the middle of cycle 4 to the beginning of cycle 10 could be 
subsumed under this rubric. If the pitches that occur are given simple numerical 
equivalents: 

Ef> G Af> Bl> c c$/dr ej>f1h g 

45 6712 3 456 

• • • • 

and the end of each cycle is indicated by a slash, the whole passage can be 

See L. I, al Famqi, An annotated glossary of Arabic musical terms (Westport, Connecticut: 
Greenwood Press, 1981) for a brief survey of types. Safi al-DTn al UrmawT includes this material 
in his al-Risdla al-sharafiyya (D’Erlanger, La musique arabe, 3, Paris: Geuthner, 1938, 152-8), 
"Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl in the JdmV al-alhdn (pp. 195-8). 
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Table 1 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 

6 1/2^ 

4 5 6 7 1 

• • • • 

-►6 7 1/ 

-►71234 

7 12 3-^ 

/ 6 7 1 <- 

^6712 
• • 

6 7^ 

^712 

6 7^ 

• • 

?/ 

^71234 
7 12 3-^ 

/ 6 7 1 <- 

^67 1 2 3 456 

567 1 2 3x456'^ 

• « « 

represented as in table 1. A schematization of this nature shows clearly the 
extent to which the whole area is made up of (mostly four or five-note) rising- 
falling scales (interspersed with narrower oscillations clustered before cycle 
final cadences), and although such material could not be generated simply by 
the application of a rule, there seems nothing outlandish in the notion that 
the term intiqal should be used to describe it. 

Nor are similarly mechanical-seeming procedures of melodic development 
absent from 'Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s examples. The initial descending 
sequence that constitutes the tarJqa-i jadwal has already been noted (even if it 
has to be classified as an impersonal pre-existing formula). But there are several 
other examples of symmetry and sequence to be cited from the later sections 
that might more properly be regarded as of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s own 
invention: ex. 17 has a double repetition of each ascending note followed by 
a descending scale sequence; ex. 21 an extended sequence also characterized 
by rhythmic symmetry; and ex. 23 a similar extended sequence (with internal 
variation also organized sequentially) followed by a cadence area and then 
a rising scale sequence followed by a further cadence area. Using the 
equivalences: 

G:lh A Bl> c d e g a 
1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 

and omitting subsequent attacks at the same pitch, the internal patterning of 
ex. 23 may be displayed as in table 2. It may be, therefore, that the reproduction 
by Systematist theorists of al-Farabl’s highly abstract formulation of various 
types of intiqal did not stem from mere antiquarian interest or the desire to 
pay homage to an illustrious forbear, but reflected a comtemporary taste for 
analogous processes of composition.^^ 

Striking, at any rate, is the fact that the application of these processes 
is confined to the nonsense-syllable zones and, more specifically, to the 
tashyT'a/bdzgasht. Mention has already been made of the structural con- 

There may be a possible parallel here with the abstract procedures elaborated by Indian 
theorists (on which see N. A. Jairazbhoy, ‘Svaraprastara in North Indian classical music’, 
BSOAS, XXIV, 2, 1961, 307-25). 
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Table 2 

5 6 7 i ^ 

5 6 7 ^ 

4 5 6 ^ 

1 2345 ^ 

7 1^2 2^ 

7 1 ^ 

7 1 ^ 

^ 1 2 3 4 5 

^ 4 5 6 7 i 

^5 6 

1 5 ^ 


sequences of such concentration in terms of the elaboration of evidently con¬ 
scious patterns of differentiation between verse and syllable sections and the 
progressive increase in contrast as other means of variation are introduced. 
What remains to be considered here is the possible implication of the restriction 
of the technique of sequential development to the tashyT'a/bazgasht for its 
seemingly puzzling name, and it may be suggested that both terms (in the 
meanings ‘ following ’ and ‘ return ’ respectively) are appropriate designations 
for such a compositional process, in each case referring to the second or 
subsequent members of the sequence: bdzgasht would thus be understood not 
externally, as a return to material in previous sections (which, at least on the 
surface, it is not) but internally, denoting the repetition of previous material 
within each sequence. At the same time it is clear from ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl’s examples that it was not necessary to apply sequential or other 
techniques rigorously, so that the term intiqdl could safely be reserved for 
abstract theoretical speculation, its exemplification taken from classical author¬ 
ity rather than worked out in terms of contemporary practice. 

There is one final consideration. However marginal, it should be noted that 
in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s Fawa’id-i "ashara the term intiqdl also has the 
sense of ‘transition’, i.e. ‘modulationand although Bina’I fails to echo 
this usage elsewhere in the Risdla the possibility cannot be excluded that in 
the context of his notation this was the meaning intended. If so, it would 
follow that he wished to point not to the presence of the schematic composi¬ 
tional processes outlined above but to the inclusion of various other modes, 
thereby lending support to the kind of analysis suggested in ex. 39. 

tahrir 

The feature that is mentioned in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s text, rather 
than given symbolic representation, is called tahrJr. One of the places in which 
this term occurs is the analytical frame within which the notation appears, the 
specific context being the technical description of the tashyJ'albdzgasht which, 
in the JA, is said to consist of tasarrufi chand ‘ various changes ’ either using 
words (alfdz), verses {abydt), tqhnrdt-i halqi ‘ tahrJrs of the throat ’ or poems 
{ash"dr). The equivalent statement in the MA has, in place of tasarruf, alfaz, 

In the discussion leading to ex. 28 it is suggested that this note should be deleted. 

Nuruosmaniye MS 3651, fol. 99v: dar talhTn intiqdl az har yakJ (referring to modes) bi-digarT 
bi-mundsabat-i dn sabab-i mazTd-i rawnaq wa-tazym wa-tardwat-i alhdn gardad. The passage (and 
the meaning of the term) is derived directly from Qutb al-DTn al-ShlrazT {Modal system, 290, 
transl. p. 180). It may also be noted in this connexion that there is an early version of the Kitdb 
al-Adwdr (Suleymaniye MS Fatih 3662) in which intiqdl appears in place of the familiar tabaqa 
meaning, therefore, ‘(degree of) transposition’. 
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defined more precisely as the syllables ta^ na, and nan used elsewhere to 
articulate the structure of rhythmic cycles (wa-an alfazT chand buwad az arkdn-i 
naqardt a^m az azmina-i thaldtha-i Tqd^T), and goes on to mention poems 
{ashlar) and tahrJrs. If the ‘changes’ might be taken to refer to the melodic 
contrast provided by this section it is, nevertheless, evident that the emphasis 
is on the nature of the textual material used in it as a vehicle for the melody. 
The listing of both abydt and ashlar is a little curious, but no more: either the 
formulation is loose and one term is redundant or care is being taken to specify 
the possibility of including both individual verses and complete (short) poems. 
But if alfdz designates not only the syllables ta, na and nan (which are precisely 
the syllables appearing in this particular piece) but also the various words 
which, isolated from any semantic context, can be associated with syllable 
strings,^^^ it is not easy to see what, lexically or phonetically, could remain as 
the domain of tahrfr, thus making it more likely that its association with the 
throat implies a particular, sporadically used vocal technique or coloration. 

References to this term elsewhere point in the same direction. In the JA it 
is first mentioned in the title of ch. 10,^^ in a context clearly suggesting a vocal 
technique: the tahrfr is described as ‘ produced by the sections of the throat ’ 
(baydn-i tahrfrdt ki az ajzd-yi halq hdsil shawad) although, unfortunately, the 
promised explanation is withheld, this particular topic not being developed in 
the body of the chapter. Where further information is forthcoming is in the 
Fawa’id-i "ashara, where we are told that tahrfr is ‘a technical term for throat 
movements ’ (dar istildh-i arbdb-i 'amal harakdt-i halqf-rd guyand) ‘ produced 
by excitation of the air in parts of the throat’ {wa-dn az tahrfk-i hawd dar 
ajzd-yi halq hddith shawad), such movements ‘not being devoid of intensity 
and vehemence ’ {az shiddat wa-'mf khdlf nabdshad)}^ 

A contrast is then drawn, with regard to distribution, between an ad libitum 
style {ajzd-yi halq-rd mutaharrik garddnand bi-har kayfiyyat ki kh^dhand) and 
one in which tahrirs are integrated into compositions so as to fit the rhythmic 
cycle {wa-harakdt-i tahrfrdt bdyad ki bar wazn-i azmina-i fqd^dt bdshad 
wa-tahrfrdt-rd bd talhfn mumdzajat ddda) and the passage ends with the proverb¬ 
like dictum ‘tahrfr in composition is like salt in food ’ {al-tahrfr ff ’l-talhfn ka- 
U-milh ff’l-ta'dm) followed by an injunction to avoid excess and use it only in 
moderation so that it should be a ‘cause of embellishment and splendour’ 
{sabab-i tazyfn wa-rawnaq). 

One further reference occurs in the JA.^^ Having described, after the two 
instrumental tarfqas (exs. 6 and 7), the technique of notating vocal pieces, 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI turns his attention to ways of extending {tatwfl) the 
setting, one means of which is to insert syllables {arkdn), words {huruf)^^ or 
tahrfrs within the body of the line, the last being characterized as wordless 
{dar dnhd huruf nabdshad) and produced by the activity of the throat {chun 
bi-halq harakat kunand huduth-i naghamdt). 

But it is odd to see tahrfr listed as an alternative to the surrounding 
‘words’, ‘verses’, and ‘poems’ in the definition of the tashyfafbdzgasht, for 
a technique should surely be something that could be applied to one or more 
of them, rather than used instead. It may be attractive, therefore, to entertain 

In the JdmV al-alhdn (p. 242) the tashyT'a/bdzgasht is defined as bi-alfaz wa-arkdn-i naqardt: 
alfdz cannot, therefore, be coterminous with the syllables ta, na and nan. 

p. 187. 

Nuruosmaniye MS 3651, fol. 101. The original inserts khalq between halq and hadith. 

2''p.238. 

That huruf designates not just letters (i.e. single syllables) but interjections that may consist 
of whole words is made clear from the accompanying list of examples, which contains, as well as 
d, e.g. shawqJ and mahbub. 
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the notion that ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl is here referring, as with alfaz, to 
strings of nonsense syllables, but in this case not to those using the series of 
dental consonants deployed in the ta na nan syllables but, rather, the set of 
gutterals (halqJ) /h ’ k/ which, where they appear in later song-text collections, 
are normally segregated from the dental set to form separate syllable strings 
or—and this is by far the more common use for them—are employed to form 
prolongation syllables within the verse setting. As this phenomenon is also 
observable (with /’/) in the mustazdd section appended to the tashyJ'albdzgasht 
it seems not unreasonable to assume that tahrir might be taken to refer to the 
phenomenon of prolongation syllables formed with these gutteral consonants, 
and more particularly with / ’/ or, indeed, to a particular delivery often associ¬ 
ated with such passages, an especially tense vocal style considered sufficiently 
peculiar to warrant isolation as something technically distinct from the type 
of voice production used elsewhere. 

Postlude 

Given such interpretative hesitations it is tempting to think in terms of a 
connexion with tahrir as now understood in Persian music.^^ But the search 
for historical survivals, whether of vocal technique or style, or in the more 
abstract domains of compositional processes as articulated through modal, 
rhythmic and formal structures, has too few clues available to it for certain 
conclusions to be drawn. Despite the existence of a considerable body of 
theoretical literature spanning the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, one of the 
obvious themes in the above discussion has been the difficulty of assessing 
where the extant notations might be located on a scale ranging from an 
approximate representation of a vocal line as normally sung to a typological 
generalization. Broadly speaking, the conclusions reached above suggest that 
they may be assigned to two categories: {a) schematic abstracts unlikely to 
reflect performance practice at all closely and {b) tolerably accurate if variously 
detailed accounts of actual compositions. But even assuming that each one is 
considered representative of a generously long period, we would still have only 
the following spread of historical evidence: 
iq) 1225-75 (al-UrmawI) 1375-1425 (al-MaraghI) 

{b) 1275-1325 (al-ShirazI) 1450-1500 (Bina’I) 1625-75 (‘All Ufkl) 

and given the inordinately long gaps in {b) it would be hazardous to attempt 
any interpretation that postulated precise developments. In the light of the 
frequently derivative and, for present purposes, often uninformative nature of 
the surviving literature from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
fact that the gap between Bina’I and ‘All Ufkl is, significantly, one of place 
as well as time, the problematic nature of any reading that would endeavour 
to assess degrees of continuity or rates of change is apparent. When we do 
eventually encounter, with ‘AIT Ufkl, a corpus sufficiently large and representat¬ 
ive to warrant general conclusions being drawn, it is evident that the systems 
of melodic and rhythmic modes, while clearly relatable to their fifteenth-century 
predecessors, have become in certain respects remote from them. But that 
verdict is derived principally from comparison between seventeenth-century 
practice as recorded in notation and information supplied by earlier theorists: 
the examples cited here are simply too few to furnish adequate material for 
diachronic study at the level of systems. 

Where they may be of help is in providing evidence of individual modal 

Or, if reference to constriction of the throat is taken to imply more specifically a technique 
of voice production, then with that described in M. Caton, ‘ The vocal ornament takJya in Persian 
music’. Selected Reports in Ethnomusicology, ii, 1, 1974, 43-53. 
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continuities and discontinuities and, possibly, in illuminating aspects of formal 
structure. Strong evidence for continuity, for example, is shown by the setting 
in husaynT given by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl. Even if the durability of this 
mode was already apparent from the fact that its fundamental pentachord, as 
defined by Safi al-Din al-UrmawT in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
still survives today, it is valuable, nevertheless, to be provided with a setting 
that, as represented in exs. 35-7 is, in its general approach to modal develop¬ 
ment, by no means dissimilar to later Ottoman practice, for all that it does 
not conform precisely to the modern concept of seyir. from the first hane of 
the celebrated pe§rev by Andon (d. 1925?),^^ for example, could be derived an 
analytical abstract quite similar to that of the first line of ex. 36. The modern 
pe§rev is much more complex in its multiple redevelopments but the underlying 
modal scheme is evidently akin to the earlier form:^^ 






With Uraq, too, the evidence of BinaT’s naqsh points to a retention of core 
features, even though the continuity between the thirteenth- and seventeenth- 
century forms is not quite as complete as in the case of husaynT. The principal 
features that survive in the naqsh are the prominent trichord development first 
noted by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI (see exs. 31 and 32) and the divided upper 
wholetone. By the time of 'All Ufkl the latter has been lost, the two notes in 
question being replaced by a single intermediate pitch. But emphasis on the 
trichord remains, although it is the lowest note that is now the final, a develop¬ 
ment paralleled in the definition of the essential core of ‘ iraq provided in the 
Shajara dhat al-akmdm: A A G FJh (= 3|^ 4 3|^ 2|^ 1).^^ 

The particular notes given there point to a further general development, or 
presumed development, concerning the conventionally preferred positions of 
modes relative to each other and hence to their normal realization within a 
restricted pitch set. Simply put, this approach allows the maximum number of 
modes to be performed with the fewest notes, so that in relation to the pitch 

The date is that given in Y. Oztuna, Tiirk musikisi ansiklopedisi, 1 (Istanbul: Milli Egitim 
Basimevi), 1969. 

Indicated as long are pitches sustained for one and a half time units or longer. Notes the 
duration of which is less that half a time unit have been omitted. 

ed. Gh. *A. Khashaba and I. Path Allah (Cairo; al-Hay’a al-misriyya al-*amma li-l-kitab, 
1983), 53. 
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set D E F:lh G A c d e fjh g ci the seventeenth-century husaynJ octave 
appears from A, the vast octave from G, and the Urdq octave from F:lh (so 
that d ef:th 1 corresponds to the earlier 6|^ 7 i = c cfi d). Such 

relationships could well have been established much earlier: the representation 
of Uraq in exs. 30, 31 and 32 does no more than reflect the habits of exposition 
and notation inherited by systematist theorists down to Bina’T from Safi 
al-DIn-al-UrmawI according to which all modes are arbitrarily defined from a 
common starting point, rendered here as and this convention may well 
disguise norms of practice akin, if not identical, to those reflected by ‘All Ufkl 
in the seventeenth century. Direct evidence for this may be found in the 
modulation into busatlk in the mustazdd of the earlier JA version (exs. 18, 38), 
for although only two conjunct tetrachords are developed (B-e-a) it is clear 
that these must belong to a single octave that would be completed by b rather 
than to two octaves, the lower beginning on E, for the structure of busalTk 
would then require an E-A-e division with Bb in place of B in the upper 
pentachord.^'^ It may also be noted that this relative position again reflects 
seventeenth-century norms and is indicative, therefore, of continuity at the 
level of inter-modal pitch relationships. The structure of busalTk, on the other 
hand, has not remained quite as stable as that of husaynJ: while retaining the 
essential (Pythagorean) diatonic core around B seventeenth-century practice 
has replaced this note as finalis by A, and in the upper segment the parallel 
Pythagorean diatonic tetrachord has been abandoned. 

If it is impossible to extrapolate general trends from the specific structures 
of the few individual modes occurring in the compositions by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-MaraghI and Bina’T, they cast even less light on the rhythmic cycles used, 
the internal articulations of which can be only dimly perceived. It is, no doubt, 
worth noting that the 16 time-unit cycle used by Bina’I, mukhammas, remains 
as a 16 time-unit cycle in the seventeenth-century Ottoman tradition, and that 
the corpus supplies some evidence for the continuing importance, in relation 
to the mapping of the melody onto the rhythmic cycle, of an x -h 4 internal 
division. Similarly with ramal, although here the continuity ends, for in place 
of the earlier 12 time-unit cycle the seventeenth-century ramal is one of 28. 
Where the notations might have been expected to provide insights not vouch¬ 
safed by the descriptions of theorists is, principally, in the combined rhythmic 
and melodic aspects of text setting, but it is precisely here that the manifold 
interpretative difficulties discussed in part 1 prove so vexing: rhythmic uncer¬ 
tainties in ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI and the lack of supplementary text (or 
the lack of indication as to the correct distribution of the text given) in Bina’I 
mean that safe conclusions cannot be drawn. 

There remains the general area of formal processes. Here a distinction may 
be drawn between on the one hand the more obvious sense of identity and 
distribution of discrete sections and the nature of the relationships (of repeti¬ 
tion, similarity or contrast) between them and, on the other hand, internal 
processes within a given section relatable to notions of melodic strategy (which 
may also involve repetition, similarity or contrast). While the latter are not to 
be distinguished with any rigour from the particulars of melodic development 
as determined by the mode in question, one or two conclusions may neverthe- 

The choice of E as the starting point for the representation of husaynJ was designed to make 
as visible as possible the structural similarities with its modern Turkish form. In order to do the 
same with Traq it would have been necessary to begin from C:fh, which would have resulted in a 
certain notational awkwardness, and the choice of D at least allows the equation G = (modern 
Turkish) rast. 

This evidence thus supports the hints about the relative position of bUsatJk given by Safi 
al-DIn al UrmawT {Modal system, 271-2). 
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less be drawn. Thus although it is possible that in the late fifteenth century 
Hraq was assigned to a (probably small) group of modes, of which the most 
obvious example was segah, characterized by oscillating melodic movement 
around a pivotal prominent note, it is still the case that the initial melodic 
gambit of the BinaT naqsh is an almost complete descending scale covering a 
fifth down to the lowest note of the prominent segment, and such descents 
appear ubiquitous: not only is the initial tanqa-i Jadwal formula inherited by 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI from Safi al-Dln al-UrmawI so characterized but, 
as is evident from exs. 35-7, each section also ends with a similar descent 
(which is then echoed or reinforced by a following repeat of the second part 
of the initial descending formula). That this feature is not mode-specific was 
indicated already by the various subtitutions listed by Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI 
(exs. 3-5), but it is useful to have further confirmation in the form of the 
straightforward descending lines of the modulations into hijdzT and (probably) 
"uzzdl. Comparisons may also be made in this respect with the most detailed 
notation of all, that of Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazT, for there is a degree of similarity 
in melodic layout discernible between the beginning of this piece and the tarsi' 
of the later JA version, especially in the Second truncated version of the descent 
(ex. 24). While the subsequent melodic elaboration of the principal mode of 
the qawl is quite complex (and seems to incorporate unacknowledged modula¬ 
tions), the brief modulations that are specified also belong, with the exception 
of one into a mode in the oscillating group, to the descending scale type; and 
they tend, like the modulations in the ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl notation, to 
have as finalis one of the prominent notes of the principal mode. Again 
manifested in the form of an unadorned descending scale, devoid also, it may 
be noted, of any rhythmic variation, is the one incontestible modulation in 
BinaT’s naqsh. But if the analysis of this piece embodied in ex. 39 is correct, 
it contains in addition other modulations that fail to conform to this type, 
being characterized rather by subtlety and indirection. Although the nature of 
modulation in the seventeenth-century Ottoman tradition is too extensive a 
topic to be summarized briefly, it can at least be said that the simple presenta¬ 
tion of a pitch change within a descending scale is a technique that it eschews. 
Modulations can certainly be formulaic and thus instantly recognizable but 
the formulae normally combine with changes of scale certain prescribed melodic 
articulations. 

We may turn, finally, to large-scale formal procedures. Here there is another 
major impediment to generalization, for the contrasting character of the various 
examples could simply result from the fact that they represent different forms 
and thus, potentially, different structural types: Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI exempli¬ 
fies the sawt, Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI the qawl, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI an 
unspecified form (his notation is simply labelled ‘composition’), and 

Bina’I the naqsh. According to the definitions referred to in part 1 these should 
fall together into two contrasting pairs: the sawt aligns itself with the naqsh as 
embodying a type consisting essentially of a single verse-setting block, repeated 
for any and all subsequent lines and unrelieved by any contrasting sections 
(see part 1, ‘Problems of transcription: (ii) form’); on the other hand, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s notation, even if not assigned to any particular form, 
aligns itself rather with his description of the qawl, stated to include (at least) 
a contrastive bayt al-wasat/miyankhdna (see part 1, ‘Textual surround: formal 
analysis’). But it has already been suggested that the internal logic of Bina’I’s 
naqsh indicates that it contains material additional to the text setting and, to 
complicate matters further, it should be noted that there is no bayt 
al-wasat/miydnkhdna in the qawl notated by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI, although 
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it does contain a contrastive nonsense-syllable section that corresponds to the 
tashyT'a/bazgasht as defined by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl. Its form may be 
reduced to (H = hemistich): 

A A BA' 

(HI -h H2) (H3 -h H4) (nonsense-syllable) (H4) 

and assuming that the piece had undergone no formal recasting since being 
composed by Safi al-Din al UrmawT we may reasonably conclude that it 
represents an early (mid-thirteenth-century) stage in the development of a form 
that by the time of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI had added a further area of 
contrast by differentiating the setting of H3 and was later, to judge by the 
evidence of song-text collections of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
to reach a stage of even greater complexity.^^ Such complexity was not, 
however, reserved to the qawh it is clear both from the evidence of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s formal definitions (and his notation) and from the 
representations of song-texts in the anthologies that the internal structural 
configurations of a number of forms were remarkably similar.^^ Indeed, if the 
interpretation of the naqsh presented in ex. 30 is accepted, this piece could also 
be assimilated to the same general category on the basis of an evident A A B A 
structure, even if the proportions are very different, with B occupying no fewer 
than seven of the'total of 13 cycles (no particular importance attaches to the 
fact that A is a setting of a hemistich rather than a whole line). However, it is 
clear that even if the barriers set up by differences in formal nomenclature are 
sometimes illusory, and that it is certainly pertinent to relate, as an indicator 
of historical change, the structure of the qawl notated by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI 
to the formal definition of 'Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI, it is impossible either to 
use the naqsh as evidence for a particular developmental trend or to link in 
any explicit way the formal design of these pieces to what we encounter in the 
songs notated by 'All Ufkl: the qawl does not survive into the seventeenth- 
century Ottoman repertoire, and the two examples of the naqsh that All Ufkl 
includes have quite different internal articulations.^^ From the point of view 
of form, the notations examined here cannot readily be seen as links in an 
evolutionary chain extending forwards to the seventeenth century. In this, as 
in other respects, their value, even if undeniably great, is sadly limited by their 
isolation. 


See on this general topic Words without songs, 65-9. 

It would be appropriate here to allude to a further, if marginal, scrap of evidence in the 
form of a (possible mid-fifteenth-century) piece labelled persikon in a Byzantine MS (Athens 2401, 
published in M. Velimirovic, ‘ “Persian music” in Byzantium?’, Studies in Eastern Chant, iii, 
1973, 179-81). (I am grateful to Mr. J. Plemmenos for drawing my attention to this piece and to 
Professor J. Raasted for his erudite comments on it.) Although it would be premature to draw 
any conclusions from a document the precise status of which has yet to be determined, it may at 
least be noted that the formal relationship of melody to (very garbled) text is by no means 
dissimilar to that exhibited in the qawl notated by Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI. Within each A section 
there is repetition and some variation, and the final A' is somewhat abbreviated, but the broad 
parallels are clear, and would doubtless also have been exemplified in many of the pieces recorded 
in the song-text anthologies. The kinds of nonsense-syllable strings they use in bdzgasht sections 
are also mirrored by those that constitute the B section of the persikon piece. 

Described in Songs without words, 173-9. 
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